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A Buried World of Wonders 


The most astounding modern discovery relative to the 
history of European culture was without doubt the un- 
earthing, at Crete and in the Aegean islands, of the 
long-buried and utterly undreamed-of Minoan civiliza- 
tion. It was the disclosure of a new world of wonders 
which can best illustrate for us the high achievements 
in Europe’s Age of Bronze. 

Doubtless the first fine edge of novelty had been some- 
what taken from these revelations by the marvelous find- 
ings of Heinrich Schliemann at Troy (the modern His- 
sarlik) in 1870-3, at Mycenae in 1876, and again at the 
ancient fortress of Tiryns in 1884. The culture dis- 
covered on these sites received the name of ‘‘Myce- 
naean.’’ But hardly had men recovered from the amaze- 
ment caused by these findings when, in the year 1900, 
began a new series of excavations, inaugurated by Sir 


Arthur Evans at Knossos in Crete, and promptly follow- 
ed up by many archeological groups. 

Scholars the world over now realized that the wonder- 
ful pre-Homeric civilization, which had been discovered 
by Schliemann on Mainland Greece, was but a late and 
already degenerate offspring of the more ancient and 
splendid culture that had flourished in Crete and the 


Islands of the Aegean. To this Evans now gave the 
name ‘‘Minoan,”’ calling it after the great ruler of the 
seas, the powerful Cretan King Minos, who apparently 
had gathered under his single scepter the supremacy of 
this entire prehistoric civilization, whether in the is- 
lands or in the mainland colonies. The name ‘‘ Aegean”’ 
is often associated with that of Minoan. 

Unfortunately the prior use of the word Mycenaean 
for the early culture found on Mainland Greece has 
caused endless confusion in our nomenclature. Myce- 
naean culture at its prime, or golden age, is really little 
else than a colonial extension of the Minoan. Hence, 
as Evans rightly suggests, it should be called Minoan, 
at least up to that period when later developments gave 
it a distinctive turn. In this large sense the word Min- 
oan is always to be understood as used here, covering 
the entire homogeneous culture discovered in Crete, in 
the Aegean islands, in the mainland Minoan colonies, 
such as Myeenae or Tiryns, in their golden age, and also 
on the opposite Mediterranean shore. This is the basic 
civilization of the Homeric epics. 

That the people who founded it were actually Achae- 
ans, I by no means hold or consider tenable. As the 
Minoan frescoes so clearly reveal them to us, they were 
of a very dark and brownish-ruddy color, with hair that 
was raven-black, implying rather a connection with 


Egypto-Libyan types. The Achaeans, on the contrary, 
are described in the Homeric poems as fair-haired. The 
surmise may not at all be unwarranted, that they be- 
longed to the Celtic Alpine or Celto-Germanie stock.* 

These latter people, I should say, had come down from 
central Europe at the time when the Minoan culture 
was already solidly established on Mainland Greece, 
long after its origin on the islands. In general they 
associated in a friendly way with the inhabitants, ad- 
miring their culture, taking pride in it as if it had been 
their own, and absorbing it into the new and great epic 
poetry to which they were to give birth. This would 
account for the manner in which the entire background 
of the Homeric poems became truly Minoan. When the 
Dorie invasion from the north finally destroyed that eul- 
ture it also drove back the Achaeans associated with it. 
But the Minoan memories continued to live on in Homer. 
Such is the interpretation I am impelled to venture up- 
on as the most plausible. 

Since the Homerie poems seem to have been originally 
composed before that Dorian invasion, and to have been 
completed long after it, we can readily account for the 
intermingling of later elements, such as references to 
iron, to the practice of cremation, and other lesser par- 
ticulars which do not belong to the Minoan Age of 
Bronze. 

Minoan traditions had already become ancient and 
vague at the period when the Iliad and Odyssey took 
their final shape. The direct contacts which the original 
Homeric singer or singers had made were with the later 
Minoan civilization as it existed on Mainland Greeee, in 
such centers as Mycenae or Tiryns. But the memory of 
Minos had not died away, and may have become blended 
with some Minoan imperialistic aggression from Crete 
against the mainland Achaeans. Hence we have the 
story of the Minotaur, a monster with a human body 
and the head of a bull, to whom annually Athenian 
youths and maidens were fabled to have been sacrificed 
in the Cretan Labyrinth. Finally the Greek hero Thes- 
eus, with the aid of the Minoan maiden Ariadne, 
daughter of King Minos himself, slew the monster. 

It is all a confused, latter-day tale, but with obvious 
historic Minoan background. Even the mythical Mino- 
taur, with a human body and a bull’s head, points un- 
mistakeably to an element of Minoan worship traceable 
in the great number of marvelously wrought Minoan 
libation vessels representing a bull’s head; in the double 


* In archaic Greek vase paintings a dark color is conventionally 
used for men and white for women. Evans does not apply this 
convention to Minoan art, but the subject deserves consideration. 
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bull’s horns everywhere displayed with a religious sig- 
nificance on the Minoan buildings and frescoes; and in 
the Minoan bull-grappling scenes of the Knossian the- 
atrical performances that were apparently connected 
with a religious festival. 

Again, the lyre itself of the Greek Homeric bard is 
a Minoan instrument, found depicted on the Minoan 
frescoes, while the stately meter of Homer is believed 
to have been no less of Minoan origin, always using that 
word in its wide and logical sense. 

We should further remember that in Homer’s express 
words the great men, truly to be admired, were not 
those of his own generation, as we are sometimes vaunt- 
ingly given to speaking of our own contemporaries, but 
the men of long-preceding generations, the men of what 
to him was the glorious Minoan past, on the civilization 
of which he bases the cultural magnificence he describes. 
Even the most splendid habitation of the gods in high 
Olympus is for him a Minoan palace glorified. 

That the primitive, pre-Dorian school of the Homeric 
epic, which existed before the passing away of the Min- 
oan glory from the Greek mainland, was familiar with 
the traditions of its even more brilliant past on the 
island of Crete, before the year 1550 B. C., is perfectly 
evident from the Homeric poems themselves. 

The early Homeric bard was vividly conscious of the 
magnificence that had found its supreme expression in 
the Great Palace at Knossos, the capital of Crete, and 
the seat of all this marvelous civilization. To say, there- 
fore, that out of the inspiration, environment, influence 
and memories of that Minoan civilization the Homeric 
epies flowered seems no exaggeration. And so from 
this, too, would ultimately have been derived in no 
slight degree the greatness of the classie Greek litera- 
ture to which in turn we owe so much. We are far, 
indeed, from having sounded, as I believe, our indebted- 
ness to the Minoan culture that first developed the 
powers and stirred the imagination of the race which 
was to give us the worid’s greatest secular heritage. 

Reference is made by Homer to both the noted palace 
cities of Crete, Phaestos (Od. iii,296) and Knossos. But 
it is the latter alone which is rightly singled out in his 
deseription of the ‘‘ninety cities’’ of Crete as ‘‘the 
great city.’’ Here is the picture Odysseus himself 
gives of the entire Island whose early civilization is 
now being unearthed. 

‘‘There is a land ealled Crete, in the midst of the 
wine-dark sea, a fair, rich land, begirt with water, and 
therein are many men, past counting, and ninety cities. 
They have not all the same speech, but their tongues 
are mixed. There dwell Achaeans, there great-hearted 
native Cretans, there Cydonians, and Dorians of waving 
plume, and goodly Pelasgians. Among their cities is 
the great city Knossos, where Minos reigned when nine 
years old, he that held converse with great Zeus’’ (Od. 
xix, 172-9.) 

I believe that this passage will bear out much that I 
have stated conjecturally before. It indicates an ad- 
miration for the Cretans in general, ‘‘great-hearted 
native Cretans.’’ Such, therefore, was the Minoan stock 
we are here describing, whose authentic likeness we 
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have recovered from the earth in their polychrome 
frescoes, and whom we have come to know most famil- 
iarly, from the very color of their skins and hair, to the 
details of their dress, their sports, their religion, and 
finally their love of the open sea, of mountains, and 
flowers and animal life. 

Among these men, then, in their later development, 
when the reign of King Minos is already spoken of in a 
fabulous way, we find the Achaeans of the Homeric 
epies mingling as friend with friend, clearly imbibing 
that same love of art, architecture, musie and poetry 
that the Minoans so eminently possessed, becoming the 
very inheritors of their civilization as its own true foster 
children. 

The Dorians, too, are mentioned in the passage just 
quoted, and are spoken of in no unfriendly way, but we 
must understand that long before the hostile Dorian in- 
vasion, these northerners had gradually been coming 
towards the Greck mainland. Thence some, evidently, 
had crossed to Crete, where everyone, it would appear, 
was hospitably welcomed. 

To realize further what the Homeric bards thought 
of that civilization I need but recall that Odvsseus is 
made to link it up through Minos with Zeus himself 
who was to be the supreme Achaean God. And let us 
further note that Odysseus is made cunningly to pre- 
tend for himself a direet descent from no less a person 
than King Minos, showing how high in honor this Min- 
oan ancestry was held. For Odysseus is regarded as 
the true type of the Ionie Greek race. 

There is, further, no stint of admiration for ‘‘the 
great city Knossos,’’ which in the Iliad is moreover 
designated by that stately term, ‘‘broad Knossos.’’ Ob- 
viously, therefore, it answered the full Homeric ideal 
of a royal city. Brom the data furnished by the exea- 
vations hitherto made, Evans ealeulates that the popu- 
lation of Knossos, with its adjoining harbor town, was 
about 100,000. This was a vast number for any city of 
that day, when high and narrow walls usually encom- 
passed a small area within which houses had to be built. 
But Knossos was favored by its island position and 
could dispense with walls. The bard’s admiration for 
its size was therefore fully justified. Yet Knossos pos- 
sessed far other qualities than that of mere largeness of 
dimension. 

To realize the truth of this we have but to inspect 
what the spade reveals to us in that ancient city sacked 
and destroyed more than 3000 years ago, or, to be more 
precise, about the year 1200 B. C., although the culmin- 
ation of its greatness had already been passed before 
the year 1550 B. C. At about that period, a violent 
earthquake laid low a considerable portion of the city 
and caused a great shifting of population to Mainland 
(ireece. Many of the possessions of these emigrants re- 
mained buried in the basements of their houses until the 
present day. To behold Knossos as it stood in the days 
of its glory let us go back, then, to about the year 1600 
before our Christian era. 

Knossos was divided into a palace area, a wealthy 
residential section which surrounded this, and a poorer 
zone at the outskirts. Once before the city had been 
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partially destroyed by an earthquake, as it would seem, 
and strict building regulations had been insisted upon 
in its reconstruction, which took place on a basis of 
scientific city planning. 

In the poorer, outlying quarters the houses were con- 
structed of a rubble-work masonry. They appear to 
have been solidly built together into entire blocks, as we 
know was the case in the Minoan cities unearthed at 
Palaikastro and Sournia. Lanes or streets divided the 
groups of houses from each other. About 70,000 people, 
it is estimated, lived within this zone. 


Between this outer district and the Palace, which 
rose in the eastern part of the city, lay the residential 
section inhabited by the successful merchants and 
wealthy burghers, who here possessed their beautiful 
mansions displaying refinement and cultural taste. This 
was true even of the more modest homes in this quarter, 
as for instance the so-called House of Frescoes. 

Here, too, the mansions, while remarkably diversified, 
had apparently been constructed according to set build- 
ing regulations. Unlike the houses in the poorer section, 
homes of the well-to-do were never built into solid 
blocks, but each stood separately. Only the narrowest 
space, however, was allowed to lie open between them, 
possibly only the width of the water drain. The houses 
themselves can be divided into two classes: the more 
and the less wealthy. To each of these classes, a rather 
definite area seems to have been allowed, amounting re- 
spectively to about 220 and 130 square meters. Stone 
and conerete were used for building purposes, while the 
walls within were covered with plaster or stucco work, 
at times richly embellished with ornaments or beauti- 
fully frescoed in the Minoan polychrome style. The 
buildings stood two or three stories in height, and were 
often elegantly furnished. Knossos was then without 
a rival in Europe. 

There is a striking modernity about these Minoan 
people of some four millenniums ago as we shall have oe- 
easion to note fully at another time. I may instance 
here their hotel system, which was quite modern, as we 
find it exemplified in the so-called Caravanserie or Rest 
House at Knossos, with its elaborate baths and water 
supplies, and its fine dining hall, where a beautiful 
partridge frieze was cleverly designed to delight the eye 
and whet the appetite of the guests. 


But it is the Palace itself to which we turn as the 
jewel in all this setting. No other Minoan palace, 
whether at Phaestos, Tiryns, or Mycenae, could compare 
with that at Knossos, which is called simply the Palace 
of Minos. 


All the structural features of the Homerie architec- 
ture can be found exemplified in these Minoan palaces. 
Naturally Homer was more directly acquainted with the 
Palace at Mycenae than with that at Knossos. But there 
was one important Homeric feature only which the larg- 
er and more splendid Palace of Minos did not possess, 
and that was the hearth or fire-place in the megaron or 
great hall. From the absence of the hearth and from 
the light clothing worn by the men at Knossos it is 
argued that the Minoans must originally have come 
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from a warmer climate, and so simply continued their 
old custom, 

But besides the usual complex of rooms around its 
great central court, the Minoan Palace contained more 
than merely one large hall, or megaron. Homer himself 
ean hardly have realized the full complexity and vast- 
ness of this Palace of Minos with its three elaborate 
stories; its large halls, innumerable chambers and maga- 
zine rooms; its modern baths and other conveniences; 
its casement, corridors and ample stairways; its queen’s 
apartment, sanctuaries, and theatral area; its frescoes 
standing out in low relief from the walls, and what- 
ever else could give magnificence to this royal dwelling 
which was both palace and temple, as the ruler is be- 
lieved to have been both king and high priest. 

Homer tells us that when Odysseus entered through 
the courts into the great pillared hall of the palace of 
Alcinous, he found the walls covered with bronze, while 
above him was a blue enamelled frieze, the whole giving 
forth ‘‘a gleam as of sun and moon.’’ The doors, more- 
over, were of gold and the doorposts of silver. That 
this picture was at least suggested by the splendors of a 
Minoan palace is not at all improbable. At Mycenae, in 
a tholos-tomb chamber, were in fact discovered bronze 
nails, still in place upon the wall, that may have held 
bronze rosettes. Besides, gold and silver inlay work 
was most common in Minoan art, and hence platings of 
these metals may well have shone upon the walls with 
a luster of ‘‘sun or moon.’’ 

If greatness depends upon material progress the Min- 
oans achieved this in a high degree, but there are other 
standards to be taken into account. The silver and 
gold of the great Minoan Palace at Knossos have long 
sinee been carried off by the original sackers of that city 
and by suecessive treasure-hunters. Its very memory 
was forgotten among men. Even the entire Minoan back- 
ground itself of the Homeric poems came to be looked 
upon as a pure figment of the imagination. 

(To be Continued) 
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Books Received 
From Longmans, Green and Co., New York: 

Love of Nature Among the Greeks and Romans, by 
Henry Rushton Fairclough. (Debt to Greece and 
Rome Series, No. 37) Pp. xi and 266, with four 
illustrations. 1930. $2.25 


The authors in whose works our collegians must read, 
and about whom they must write, have, almost to a man, 
had a classical training, and have not secured their 
command over the English tongue without an acquaint- 
ance with Greek and Latin. The record of the studies of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning, and of Chatham, Burke, and 
Newman, represents the great experiment in English 
education—an experiment lasting through centuries, a 
successful one, and one whose results no teacher or the- 
orist on teaching can safely disregard.—Lane Cooper. 
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Editorial 

In an article appearing in the Classical Weekly for 
January 6, 1930 (Vol. XXIII, No. 10) and entitled 
‘Teachers of Latin and Latin Teaching,’’ Mr. Harold 
G. Thompson of the New York State Department of 
Education makes some sane and timely suggestions. 
Like ourselves, he advoeates Latin in high school only 
for pupils of average or exceptional ability. The rest, 
he thinks, should be taught ‘‘the dignity and glory of 
manual labor honestly and skillfully done,’’ or other 
subjects within their capacity; but they should not 
be allowed to become a drag on the Latin class, with the 
result of a lowering of the high standards which have 
made Latin so effective an educational instrument in 
the past. He is also in favor of Latin in the eighth grade, 
provided it be taught by competent teachers and with- 
out sacrificing fundamental elementary subjects. We 
should be inclined to go even a step farther and sug- 
gest Latin in the seventh grade for pupils who show 
language ability and are likely to continue their educa- 
tion through high school and college. Such a six-year 
foundation would make college Latin a real joy for both 
teacher and pupil and a perfect instrument of literary 
culture. 

Concerning the so-called by-products of the Latin 
class, such as the study of word-derivation, history, social 
values, ete., Mr. Thompson has some prudent advice to 
offer. He admits that these subjects stimulate interest, 
but he also reminds us that ‘‘interest is a vital means, 
not an end in teaching Latin.’’ ‘‘Non-essentials,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that do not contribute directly and worthily to 
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the reading, understanding, and appreciative transla- 
tion of classical Latin are of doubtful value.’’ We agree 
heartily : training in Latin and knowledge of Latin must 
never be sacrificed to these by-products. We also agree 
that these secondary values could probably be better and 
more quickly achieved in the vernacular than in a make- 
believe Latin course. Mr. Thompson concludes this part 
of his subject with the words ‘‘If Latin has to thrive 
purely upon the pleasure which a mediocre pupil takes 
in the class and thus has to depend largely for its justi- 
fication and its continuance upon the study of English 
derivatives, the reading of exciting biographies, the mak- 
ing of posters, the collection of advertisements, and up- 
on glimpses of the quaint manners and customs of the 
Roman people, it seems to me that this is the beginning 
of the end for Latin as Latin.’’ 

We like also the author’s insistence upon classical 
Latin as the true subject matter of the Latin course; 
that classical Latin which has stood the test of time and 
trained so many eminent men in Europe and America. 

Latin teachers of the olden time, before ‘‘education’”’ 
had risen to the dignity of an elaborate and learned 
science, will find comfort in the following utterance of 
Mr. Thompson, the truth of which they have undoubted- 
ly often felt in their own hearts: ‘‘In the present age, 
we hear much discussion regarding aims and objectives. 
Is it not possible that these aims and objectives, although 
not voiced so loudly, were just as prominent in the eyes 
of the better teachers of an older day as they are at the 
present time?’’ 

When, however, Mr. Thompson proposes a definite 
program of requirements, in courses and semester hours, 
to be exacted of all aspirants to a licence for teaching 
Latin, we must reluctantly part company with him. 
Why not rather searching and thorough-going examina- 
tions? After all, semester hours may mean, and often 
do mean very little; and many a teacher may be excep- 
tionally competent who cannot show the required 
courses and hours on his record. Witness, for example, 
Dean Berry of the College of Arts and Sciences of Johns 
Hopkins University, who never enjoyed the advantages 
of even an ordinary college education. Moreover, history 
of education, psychology, and similar courses may be of 
little practical value to a teacher, and many a teacher 
may be eminent in his subject and eminent as a teacher 
without them. Standardization is a levelling and a 
deadening influence, if the standards are based on de- 
finite courses and a definite number of semester hours, 
and not on results demonstrable in examinations. 
Why should not the Latin department of a reputable 
college or high school be thoroughly competent to apply 
its own standards and tests in the aggregation of new 
instructors and in the methods and requirements it 
wishes to enforce in its own teaching? At Johns Hop- 
kins University the various departments have discre- 
tionary powers to admit any able and interested student 
to graduate work after sophomore year. Whilst this 
particular power invested in the professors may not al- 
ways be for the best, still we cannot help admiring an 
institution which dares to appoint non-degree men to 
professorships and deanships, and to advance worthy 
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students to graduate work without a bachelor’s degree. 
The time will no doubt come when educators all over the 
country will profit by this example. 


The present issue of the BULLETIN opens a series of 
short papers, by the Rev. T. Corcoran, S. J., D. Litt., on 
the subject of Latin Prose Composition. In reading 
anything Fr. Corcoran has to say on classical teaching, 
American readers have a feeling as if they were in a 
different world. The author, as head of the Department 
of Education at the National University of Ireland, and 
untrammelled by requirements laid down by standard- 
izing agencies, is able to keep up, on a large scale, the 
Renaissance traditions of reading and writing Latin 
as embodied in the Ratio Studiorum. To one grown up 
in the atmosphere of a typical modern American high 
school or college, it is refreshing to see how the author 
takes for granted, as a simple matter of course, certain 
educational conditions and facilities to which we have 
nothing analogous in this country. As teachers of the 
classics, we are, nevertheless, deeply interested in the 
history of the classical teaching that was in vogue at the 
Renaissance, when the study of the ancient languages, 
as a live educational instrument, was admittedly in its 
prime. 


The indebtedness of Greek art and literature to the 
long-buried Minoan civilization is pointed out by Father 
Husslein in an article contributed on that subject to 
our present issue. It may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that since the beginning of the discoveries here 
described a series of extensive and lavishly illustrated 
works has been published upon the results of the Cretan 
excavations by Sir Arthur Evans himself, the original 
investigator, who has practically devoted his life to 
this undertaking. His principal works are: ‘‘The Nine 
Minoan Periods,’’ in three volumes; ‘‘ Knossos,’’ pictur- 
ing the great Cretan city to which Homer in particular 
alludes; and ‘‘The Palace of Minos,’’ a recent work, 
also in three volumes. 


Book Review 

A Grammar of New Testament Greek by James Hope 
Moulton and Wilbert Francis Howard. Vol. II. 
Accidence and Word- Formation, with an Appen- 
dix on Semitisms in the New Testament. Pp. xxviii 

and 543. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1929. 
Writing a year ago in the Classical Journal, Fr. 
Kleist concluded his review of Dana and Mantey’s Man- 
ual Grammar of the Greek New Testament with words 
I found memorable: ‘‘the safest approach to New Test- 
ament Greek lies through the glorious portals of ancient 
Greck.’’ That serious judgment is here recalled in con- 
nection with the account given by the late Dr. Moulton, 
in 1906, of his approach to NT studies. ‘‘Till four 
years ago,’’ he then wrote, ‘‘my own teaching work 
scarcely touched the Greek Testament, classics and com- 
parative philology claiming the major part of my time.”’ 
If the authentic descent of Moulton’s scholarship is 
thus in his favor, the thoroughness of his studies in 
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the papyri is the pledge of its liberality. The Atticizer, 
ancient or modern, finds no merey at the hands of this 
genial lover of the vitality of human speech. 

In Vol. I, containing the ‘‘Prolegomena’’ of the work 
here in view, Moulton announced vigorously his major 
theme—now accepted by everyone—that the Greek of 
the NT is the common Greek of the contemporary Med- 
iterranean world, and its complement; that even the so- 
called Semitisms of the NT are, many of them, illusory, 
resulting from the coincidence of Semitic usage with 
that which in the Hellenistic age had come to be the 
common property of Greek. 

Of Vol. II. the first part, ‘‘Sounds and Writing,’’ 
was issued by Prof. Howard, a former pupil of Moul- 
ton, in 1919; the second, ‘‘ Accidence,’’ in 1920. The 
earlier of these was preceded by an important intro- 
duction of 37 pages, dealing with the contacts of NT 
writers with the language of literary Greek, and with 
their Semitie coloring. Of this introduction, some 13 
pages had to be added to Moulton’s unfinished manu- 
script by Mr. Howard. The latter becomes chief author 
of the third part, just issued, of this second volume. 
After a generous chapter on word-formation and on 
prepositions, still of Moulton’s hand, Mr. Howard fol- 
lows with his own careful work on word-formation by 
suffixes, and the Appendix on Semitisms in the NT. 
Paris, France. Epaar R. SMorHers, 8. J. 


A Vergilian Program 
As remote preparation for the bimillennial anniversary 
of Vergil’s birth, nineteen of Italy’s leading classicists 
gave conferences at Rome during 1929 under the aus- 
pices of the Istituto di Studi Romani. It is true that 
some of the subjects chosen could not be treated success- 
fully outside of Italy; but I am sure that the majority 
of them would interest Vergilian scholars in general 
and readers of the BULLETIN in particular. It is even 
possible that those who must prepare commemorative 
programs may find some suggestions among the follow- 
ing selected titles: 
1. The Vergilian Concept of the Empire. 
2. Vergil and Mare Nostrum. 
3. What Vergil meant to Italy. 
4. Vergil and the Idea of a Latin People. 
5. The Glorification of Labor in the Works of Ver- 


6. ‘‘Back to the Farm’’: Vergil’s perennial Warn- 
ing. 
7. Roman Agricultural Methods according to the 
Georgics. 
8. Vergil’s Treatment of the Countryside in the 
Aeneid. 
9. The Cult of the Family in Vergil. 
10. The Veneration of Vergil in the First Five Cen- 
turies of the Christian Era. 
11. Echoes of the Aeneid in the Works of Christian 
Writers. 
12. Vergil and the Religious and Philosophie Trend 
of his Times. 
His Majesty, the King of Italy, is Patron of the /sti- 
tuto di Studi Romani, and Benito Mussolini is its Hon- 
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orary President. One ean hardly doubt but that the 
program indicated above gratified both of them. If it 
is true that Vergil has a lesson for the modern world 
(and I recall a well-reasoned chapter in Mackail to that 
effect), that lesson would seem to apply in recto, one 
might say, to Italy, and only in obliquo to the other 
nations of the world. That being true, it was almost 
inevitable that the Duce would enlist the propagandist 
of Augustus in his own organization. The above-named 
subjects testify that he has indeed done so. Certainly 
the topics were not chosen at random. Some of the 
lectures, in fact, bore directly on problems of present- 
day Italy, and several, such as that on Vergil’s ‘‘ Back 
to the Farm’’ appeal, coincided with the most cherished 
of the Duce’s domestic policies. 

All of which suggests a suggestion. Even though none 
of the subjects presented above be suited to American 
tastes, still program chairmen may profitably follow the 
lead of the Roman Vergilians in presenting Vergil as 
the Daedalus who ean resolve the dolos ambagesque of 
the modern social and political labyrinth caeca regens 
filo vestigia. 


Rome, Italy Epwarp A. Conway, 8S. J. 


A Note on Alternative Et 

(ireek idioms are frequently re-echoed in Latin. As 
the particle zat has at times an alternative sense, so et 
at times disjoins words or phrases, instead of uniting 
them. 

Mr. Naylor, who has done very valuable work in 
clearing up Latin idiom and showing the differences 
between Latin and English, points out a number of 
passages (in a note on Livy xxxiv, Chap. 1) in which 
que and et answer to our or. So in the sentence, *‘The 
Tribunes asserted that they would not permit the re- 
peal of the Oppian Law. In support or opposition came 
forward a large number of nobles.’’ Livy says: ‘‘ad 
suadendum dissuadendumque multi nobiles prodibant.’’ 
In the same chapter the Latin ‘‘contra legem proque 
lege’’ answers to our ‘‘in favor of or against the law.’’ 
Chapter 7 has this line: ‘‘They abhor the liberty which 
is won by the loss of husband or father,’’ for the 
Latin ‘‘libertatem, quam viduitas et orbitas facit.’’ The 
renderings given by Mr. Naylor are not the only legiti- 
mate ones; so in the first passage we might say, ‘‘ Crowds 
of people eame forward, partly upholding, partly con- 
demning the law.’’ But the point which needs insisting 
upon is that, unless the translation brings out, in one 
way or another, the alternative character of que or et, 
it not only fails to show a feeling for Latin idiom, but 
may at times involve a passage in hopeless obscurity. 

In the Aeneid, vii, 495, for instance, the hounds of 
lulus find Silvia’s little stag 

‘*fluvio cum forte seeundo 
deflueret ripaque aestus viridante levaret.’’ 

Page’s comment is instructive: ‘‘Some, however, find 
que illogical and explain ripa viridante in a very forced 
manner .... Others explain that it had bathed and 
was resting, but deflueret cannot be defluxisset.’’ 
Rhoades’s happy rendering, based on a knowledge of 
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the idiomatic sense of que, puts an end to all ‘‘explana- 
lions”’ 
‘‘Now wandering wide, Iulus’s ravening hounds 
Amid their hunt aroused it, as down stream 
It chanced to float or on the grassy bank 
The heat allayed.’’ 
J.A.K. 


Preparation for Classical Composition 

In its preparation, presentation, and uses after collee- 
tive correction, the whole substance as well as the form 
of Composition in Latin Prose, as taught in the stages 
prior to specialized University studies, should be mark- 
edly personal to the teacher. In recent teaching it has, 
on the contrary, become the settled practice that a teach- 
er of Latin composition should use matter chosen by 
others, should not seek to make its form and treatment 
derive from the actual class-work handled previously by 
himself and his students, and should renounce the idea 
of making the attained results of each group of exer- 
cises definitely serve in further work. To restore the 
true tradition of this side of classical studies, the com- 
bined action of all the classical teachers of a large col- 
lege is essential. Both the matter and the style of the 
work done in a sequence of years should be settled in 
advance on a coherent plan. This continuity of practice 
makes all the attained values of, say, four years of com- 
position work fully available within a fifth year, both 
for the teacher of that year and for his students. Such \ 
a settled scheme in no way diminishes the range of per- \ 
sonal choices, methods, and aims as devised by any one 
teacher. Rather is he liberated from that most dismal 
of edueational situations, visible when for sustained 
sequences of personal policies there is substituted noth- 
ing but disconnected routine. Some suggestions, there- 
fore, as to the planning of personal activity on the part 
of a teacher of classical composition, based on experience 
as well as on investigation of the past history of that 
exercise, will be advanced in a short series of articles. 

For obvious reasons, it is best to deal with the types 
of work that may be tried with students able, under full 
leadership of a teacher, to try their skill in handling 
fairly advanced work, at about sixteen to eighteen years 
of age. 

The year may well be begun by reading some one con- 
secutive piece of a classical author that ean be read and 
re-read within a month. It must be a substantial section 
of a text, unitary in its theme. It may be noted that the 
usual ‘‘book’’ units of classical writers are by no means 
of this type. Hence it must be selected out of a text to 
be read, and given precedence over all its context. The 
theme of this selected passage should have a definite re- 
lation to the matter and the expression of subsequent 
composition work. Thus a sequence of chapters from 
Livy XXI, ranging from Hannibal’s departure from 
Carthaginian Spain, down to the close of the Trasimene 
combat, with obvious omissions, would serve as the basic 
structure for a prolonged and continuous composition 
on some great modern war-task comparabie with Hanni- 
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bal’s own. Napoleon’s work in Spain, at the opening of 
the Peninsular War of 1808-1814, would be such a topic; 
so would his first Italian campaign, over ten years 
earlier. Again, the Latin text for special advanced 
study might be limited to the issue of a mountain-war 
march as treated by Livy. There is an immense variety 
of such episodes or single topics available. One should 
each year be chosen out, advanced to the front place in 
the year’s reading, done repeatedly before any further 
formal reading is undertaken, and so made the sub- 
strueture for unified composition work. 


That composition matter should not be taken in hand 
till the basie passage is well known. To be well known 
it must be turned into a phrase vocabulary. Each 
phrase, of three or four words on the average, involving 
an express idiomatic construction or usage, should be 
generalized and classified. Eight or ten main headings 
in the student’s phrase note-book will be ample for such 
classification. The English version should be terse, even 
colloquial, and rather give the core of thought than any 
detailed setting of words. Often one English term 
should be set opposite four Latin words combined in 
one phrase. The limitation of one Latin phrase to one 
vernacular version should be completely thwarted. At 
the same time, short sentences or clauses, of useful serv- 
ice for models of word-grouping, rhythm, and other at- 
tributes of style, should be selected and memorized. 
Long passages are of comparatively small value in this 
way. A good number of shorter units, clauses rather 
than sentenees, are much more serviceable: they should 
not often exceed two lines of text. While this substrue- 
ture is being prepared, composition work need not be 
neglected. But it should not be based on the selected 
text. A revision-process on the previous year’s attained 
‘results, based on the plan concerted with the class teach- 
er of that period, would be entirely in order as the ex- 
ercise-matter for the opening month of the following 
year. 


While this reading is being done on the personally- 
chosen episode or topic, the teacher should also be ear- 
rying out the personal choice and preparation of the 
actual composition to be erected on that textual basis. 
It should be a single consecutive piece affording by its 
ordered sections ample matter for, say, six weeks or two 
months of composition work and of revision with cor- 
related exercises to confirm the total results. The mat- 
ter should be selected from a thoroughly modern His- 
tory, European or American, composed by a vivid 
writer. It will need to be edited. Omissions, altera- 
tions of terms from particular to general, elimination of 
unessential modern details, should be freely practiced 
by the teacher. He must thus produce a modern, yet 
adapted narrative, or speech, or review of affairs and 
policies. Every student should have a typed or mimeo- 
graphed copy, and may well be given to understand its 
source or sources, its alterations for the use of the class, 
and the conventional adjustments (as of place and per- 
sonal names) to be used in rendering it into Latin. 


Dublin, Treland T. Corcoran, 8. J. 
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Virgil—A Poet—and Alchemy 
‘‘Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris.’’ 


Eternal Rome! It was of her that Virgil sang. Yet 
Virgil’s Rome is now no more, but only his dreams of 
her remain, and dreams are eternal, for they are of the 
heart of man. ‘‘Sola sub nocte per umbram’’: how 
often Virgil must have walked beneath the calm light 
of the stars and dreamed of his work that would glorify 
Rome and resound with the tread of her legions. But 
what he really wrote was a poem of wondrous sympathy 
and infinite longing, made pure with the silent washing 
of tears and glorious with the glory of a dream. Virgil, 
the poet, was planning, and there were other whisper- 
ings for him in the quiet night and visions of other 
legions, for lo— 

‘In the shadows of the trees, 
Dreams, that no man lives and sees, 
The dreams! the dreams! muster.’’ 
(Sancta Silvarum) 


It was another dreamer who told us that,—the young 
poet and lover of Virgil, Lionel Johnson. Natural 
enough, yet strangely beautiful was the friendship be- 
tween these two, the dreamer Lionel, who died but yes- 
terday, and the poet of old Rome, whom he loved to 
call *‘Lord of the Golden Branch,’’ ‘‘Prophet,’’ and 
‘Santo Virgilio.’’ Of course, this last’ was only a 
dream-title. Yet to poets such names are real, but only 
to poets, and not even to saints besides. For they say 
St. Paul once dreamed a dream of Virgil, but he knew it 
for a dream merely, and only said, ‘‘What manner of 
man had I not made of thee, had I but found thee liv- 
ing, O prince of poets!’ 

‘Prince of poets!’’—how like a prophecy it sounds. 
‘*Prince of poets’’ he surely was, this ‘‘leader of pil- 
grim Dante’’ and of him who sang: ‘‘I that loved thee 
since my day began.’’ And now at last comes this 
blithesome singer of quiet songs, who ealls him his Vir- 
gil, ‘‘ Virgil the melancholy, the majestical.’’ How fair 
a tribute! Yet Johnson’s fairest praise of Virgil is in 
no single line or single poem. The very spirit of Vir- 
gil breathes again in him. Surely we may say of him 
what he has so beautifully written of a friend, 

‘*His are the whitenesses of soul 
That Virgil had: he walks the earth 
A classic saint, in self-control, 
And comeliness, and quiet mirth.’’ 
(A Friend) 

In very truth, all the chasteness and reserve of Vir- 
gil’s muse hovers about his charmed lines. A true poet, 
he wrote of nature even as Virgil might have written, 
with restraint and simplicity, yet unmistakable emotion. 


‘*The night is full of stars, full of magnificance.’’ 
(Bagley Wood) 
‘‘Deep music of the ancient forest!— 
—O music of the mystery, that embraces 
All forest depths, and footless far-off places! 
(Sancta Silvarum) 


r All winds failed, when all wheat, 
All fair crops murmuring their soft acclaim, 
Fell, golden rank on golden rank, and lay 
Ruddily heaped along the earth.’’ 


. 


(Harvest) 
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That is Virgil in all his candor and all his mystery. 
And, at the last, there is a touch of the Celtic-seeming 
tenderness of Virgil’s— 


‘*Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens.’’ 


Of course, we find such tenderness often in Johnson, 
for although not of Irish descent, he was taken with 
the ‘‘nature-magic of the Gael,’’ while much of his 
singing was of Ireland, that land of pensive tears. Thus 
it was never his to write, as Virgil had of Rome, 


‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento,’’ 
but only this, 


‘*Thy sorrow and the sorrow of the sea 
Are sisters. The sad winds are of thy race.’’ 
(Ireland) 


Says Paul Elmer More of this poem: ‘‘If I were asked 
to name the ode written in recent years which exhibits 
the whitest heat of poetical emotion expressed in lan- 
guage of the most perfect and classical restraint, which 
conforms most nearly to the great models of old, I 
should without hesitation name Mr. Johnson’s ‘‘Ire- 
land.”’ 

The wistful sadness that tinges this great ode, was a 
part of Johnson, just as it was of Virgil. Often and 
often we hear in his melodies echoes of Virgil’s ‘‘lac- 
rimae rerum.”’ 


‘*The sadness of all beauty at the heart, 
The appealing of all souls unto the skies, 
The longing locked in each man’s breast apart, 
Weep in the melody of thine old cries.’’ 
(To Weep Irish) 


And then, after all this beauty, one beauty more that 
was not vouchsafed Virgil was given him. He came to 
know the mystery of the new and Eternal Rome, the 
blood of martyrs, and the love of Christ. And he sang 
of the ‘‘Vita Venturi Saeculi’’ as I think Virgil might 
have sung, if Paul’s dream had been true,— 


‘*Light on the heights! we hunger for full day 
And the high sun’s display: 

Life flooded with bright beauty in full stream; 
That is our faithful dream! 

Sweet Age to come, whose wings are of white fire, 
Deny not our desire:’’ 


For Johnson his new-won Catholie faith and the term 
of faith, which is eternity, were unfailing consolation. 
Thus he wrote sweetly on the death of Walter Pater,— 


‘*Gracious God keep him: and God grant to me 
By miracle to see 

That unforgettably most gracious friend, 
In the never-ending end!’’ 


So prayed he and so he dearly hoped for all his 
friends, for friendship was a passion of his, a beautiful, 
white affection that enlightened all his poetry. It was 
a chivalry like that of the middle ages. 
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Johnson loved the middle ages and so have all the 
poets. For poets can understand. They know, for in- 
stance, that at heart alehemy was the desire to turn 
dross into gold; they have heard of fairy queens doing 
that with a magic wand, and—fairies are very, very 
wise. Then, isn’t it Shakespeare who sings of the morn- 
ing light ‘‘gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy’’? 
Poets look often towards the stars and the morning 
light, and so they have eyes to see the grand alchemy 
that gave us the cathedrals with their ‘‘saints in golden 
vesture,’’ the undying triumphs of the ‘‘age of faith.”’ 
‘‘Black armour, falling lace and altar lights at morn,”’ 
‘‘the age of a dream,’’ Johnson calls it. And he mourns 
over it. 


‘¢Gone now the carven work! Ruined the golden shrine! 
No more the glorious organs pour their voice divine.’’ 
(The Age of a Dream) 


Truly, it was fitting that his ‘‘white-souled prophet,”’ 
Virgil, should have reigned poet-prince of the age of 
faith, when it was in the flower. It was fitting that Vir- 
gil the poet should have been the ‘‘leader of pilgrim 
Dante;"’ fitting that Virgil the dreamer should have 
been remembered in the ‘‘age of a dream.’’ 

‘‘Virgil,’? Johnson writes exultingly, ‘‘—a plague 
upon the probable accuracy of pedantry which writes 
Vergil.’’ Thus Johnson, at least Johnson the poet, em- 
braces all the legends of magic and mystery of ‘‘Vir- 
gil.’’ But he also says, 


‘‘In a sense far deeper than that of mediaeval writers, he 
is a magician, an enchanter, touching hearts to tears and 
thoughts of reverence. Like Plato he sometimes seems 
trembling on the borders of Christianity, groping for it 
wistfully, filled with the emotions of desire which it 
satisfies, ’’ 


And once he wrote in a poem, ‘‘The Church of a 
Dream,”’ these Virgil-like magie lines which might al- 
most describe his Virgil, 


‘*Only one ancient Priest offers the Sacrifice, 

Murmuring holy Latin immemorial: 

Swaying with tremulous hands the old censer full of spice, 
In gray, sweet incense clouds; blue, sweet clouds mystical: 
To him, in place of men, for he is old, suffice 

Melancholy remembrances and vesperal.’’ 


‘‘Murmuring holy Latin immemorial:’’ ‘‘murmuring,”’ 
O Virgil, that describes the whisper of your brooding 
verses; ‘‘holy Latin,’’ yes, yours, and now made holier 
by faith in Christ, the Messias, by Christian hymnody ; 
and ‘‘immemorial,’’ for your sway will never end so 
long as there are, like Johnson, hearts and spirits to 
thrill with your immortal melody. 

This is your glory, O Mantuan, ever to inspire visions 
and awaken yearnings in a world that cannot under- 
stand why young men should ‘‘see visions’’ and old 
men ‘‘dream dreams.’’ Like an everlasting city buried 
in the azure of a tropie sea, you touch men’s hearts 
with thoughts of human sorrow and melt them with 
promises of a Golden Age to come. 


Florissant, Mo. Wo. P. HETHERINGTON, S. J. 
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